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the tissues as one would expect. However, as the buttons
always occur on an exposed part, and the place of pre-
dilection is on the face, it is decidedly a malady to avoid.
There is a common belief among many, Europeans and
natives, that the button is always single. Such is not
the fact. About a third of the cases I have seen have
been multiple, and I have a number of times counted
thirteen buttons on one patient.

The ringworms, especially of the head, are rather
common among children; men who do not shave them-
selves, but once a week patronize a barber, sometimes
contract ringworm of the beard, a common disease.
Favus on the head, that first cousin to ringworm and so
difficult to cure, is distressingly common in many villages
and cities. Historically, favus is most interesting to all
students of pathology, for it was the first disease demon-
strated to be caused by a germ, and so lies at the base
of our modern pathology.

In recent years, in fact, during the war, a new skin
disease appeared in Turkey, which we have named the
"epidemic ulcer." Its fusiform bacillus has been found
in practically all the ulcers tested. It occurs on the ex-
posed parts, like the Oriental button, but in this case
most commonly on the legs, ankles and feet, though not
infrequently on the hands and forearms. It is exceed-
ingly painful during its early stages, and unless radically
and heroically treated, it is likely to persist for months
unhealed. I have seen ulcers that had become chronic
and had lasted during a year and a half.

I cannot close this enumeration of the ills that afflict
mankind in the Orient without mentioning the vulgar and
almost unmentionable itch. In my polyclinic practice the
attendant would often beg me in G-erman (the faculty of
the American University served the G-erman Johanniter
Hospital at Beirut for forty-eight years until the war
severed our relations so long and happily maintained),